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The 1933 Accident Experience of 
The Textile Industry 


OME PROGRESS in safety was made by the textile in- 
S dustry during 1933, according to a survey just com- 

pleted by the National Safety Council. Records of 
133 mills reporting for both 1932 and 1933 show a minor 
drop in frequency but a reduction of 16 per cent in se- 
verity. While severity has fluctuated widely during the 
last seven years, the industry has made consistent im- 
provement in frequency. 

The records of 158 mills that worked almost 172 ,000,- 
000 man-hours during 1933, averaged 8.90 for frequency 
and 0.44 for severity. The 1933 improvement in the 
total severity rate is due to better experience with fatali- 
ties and to a reduction in the severity of permanent par- 
tial disabilities. 


In making the survey, the Safety Council defines the 
basic terms thus: a disabling injuiry is any injury arising 
out of and in the course of employment that results in 
death, permanent total disability, permanent partial dis- 
ability or temporary disability. Temporary disabilities 
include only cases where time is lost other than the day 
or shift on which the in occurred. The injury frequency 
rates is the number of disabling injuries per 1,000,000 
man-hours of exposure. The injury severity rate is the 
number of the days lost as the result of disabling in- 
juries for 1,000 man-hours of exposure. This rate in- 
cludes arbitrary charges for permanent disabilities and 
deaths, in accordance with the standard scale. 


The 1933 injury record of textile mill is one of the best 
in American industry. The frequency rate is 49 per cent 
below the average of 14.96 for all industries, and the se- 
verity rate is 72 per cent below the all-industries average 
of 1.59. The favorable record of the textile industry is 
emphasized, also, by standings of sixth in frequency and 
fourth in severity among 30 major industrial classifica- 
tions. 


The 1932-1933 changes in rates for textile mills were 
favorable in comparison with variations in other indus- 
tries. Frequency rates were high in most industries, in- 
creasing on an average of 7 per cent, but rates held 
steady in textile mills; in severity, the decrease of 6 per 
cent for all industries is considerably less than the reduc- 
tion of 16 per cent for textile mills. 

Woolen mills, according to 1933 records in various 
branches of the textile industry, offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for future improvement. Their rates of 13.53 for 
frequency and 0.81 for severity are high; needle trades 
have the lowest average frequency rate, 6.52, and knit- 
ting mills excel in severity with a rate of 0.05. 

Cotton mills lost the most ground from 1932 to 1933 


among the important divisions of the industry, as shown 
by increases of 18 per cent in frequency and 10 per cent 
in severity. The 1932-1933 changes in woolen mills were 
also unfavorable, particularly in severity which rose 129 
per cent. Silk and “not otherwise classified” mills made 
the largest improvement. Better records for small and 
middle-sized units will also help materially to improve 
the experience of the entire industry. 

Honor Rott For 1933 in THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The following list contains the names of companies 
making outstanding safety achievements during 1933, and 
who have given permission for use of their names. These 
companies are cited for one or more of the following ac- 
complishments in their respective groups: (1) Lowest 
1933 frequency rate; (2) lowest 1933 severity rate; (3) 
greatest percentage improvement in frequency from 1931 
to 1933. For items (3) and (4) improvement must have 
occurred each year and in both rates. The records of 
companies in this honor roll are also identified in the de- 
tailed tables on following pages. 

CARPET AND RuG MANUFACTURING 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company. Lowest 1933 fre- 
quency rate, 7.57. 

The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company. The 
Karstan Mill has the lowest 1933 severity rate, 0.10. 

Corp AND CoRDAGE MANUFACTURING 

Nation! Waste Company. The Chicago, Il., plant 
worked more hours without a disabling injury than any 
other unit with a perfect 1933 record—38,000, and by 
this achievement, reduced both injury rates 100 per cent 
since 1931. 

Cotton MILts 

Goodyear Fabric Corporation. Lowest 1933 frequency 
rate among large units, 0.63. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company. The Bemis, Tenn., mill 
has the lowest 1933 severity rate among large units, 0.02. 

Dixie Mercerizing Company. Lowest 1933 frequency 
rate among middle-sized units, 2.72. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company. The Indianapolis Bleach- 
ing Company, a subsidiary, has the lowest 1933 severity 
rate among middle-sized units, 0.05. 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company. The 
Rhode Island Mill has the best 1933 injury record among 
small units by working 78,000 man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury. 

FINISHING MILLs 

Standard Textile Products Company. Factory “E,” 

Clifton, N. J., has the lowest 1933 frequency rate among 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Thirty-Three Years Service Given 
Thomas Nelson 


By T. R. Hart 
Associate Professor, Textile School, North Carolina State College 


N 1901, shortly after its textile department was estab- 

| lished, North Carolina State College secured Thomas 

Nelson, a young Englishman, who was then an in- 

structor at Lowell Textile School, as instructor in warp 
preparation, weaving, and designing. 

Mr. Nelson was well qualified to fill his new position. 


_ In his native land, he had attended the Preston Technical 


School and was awarded a certificate for weaving and 
designing in 1890-91 by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. This was accomplished while working in two 
of the finest and fanciest mills in the town of Preston, 
where he gained practical experience in spooling, warping 
and weaving. Following this, for about one year, he 
received private instruction in weaving, designing, and 
mill management under John Fish, manager of Queens 


‘Mill in Preston. 


Upon his arrival in America, Mr. Nelson secured em- 
ployment at the Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn., one of 
the fanciest mills in the United States. 
Later he went to Lowell, Mass., and 
worked in the Harriman Elastic Suspen- 
der Mill and the New England Bunting 
Mill, which manufactured fancy worsted 
suitings. At these two mills he received 
no remuneration, doing the work to gain 
practical experience in American meth- 
ods. Then he accepted a position at the 


many years have produced some of the 
fanciest fabrics in America. Mr. Nelson 
left the Merrimac Mills to become clerk 


signing that position to become assistant 
superintendent in direct charge of spool- 
ing, warping, slashing, weaving, and the 
cloth room at a small mill in Petersburg, 
Va. After a year and a half at Peters- 
burg he returned to Lowell Textile 
School as an instructor and utilized his spare time there 
to take advanced work in designing and cloth analysis. 
When Mr. Nelson arrived at State College, the first 
textile building was under construction and the textile 
equipment consisted of a few machines located in the 
basement of Holladay Hall, the administration building 
of the college. The late Dr. George T. Winston was 
president of the college, which was then called North 
Carolina A..& M., and Mr. Henry M. Wilson, the head of 
the textile department, taught carding and spinning. In 


_1906 Mr. Wilson resigned his position to become superin- 


tendent of a mill in South Carolina, and Mr. Nelson was 
made Professor of Textiles and head of the textile depart- 
ment. In 1924, when the Board of Trustees decided to 
enlarge the textile department and create the Textile 
School, Mr. Nelson became its first Dean. There, for 
twenty-eight years he has headed the textile division at 


Thomas Nelson 


State College and developed it into one of the outstanding 
textile schools in America. 
BUILDING A SCHOOL 
It is interesting to note some of the things which have 


_ been accomplished under the supervision of this man who, 


although still comparatively young, is in point of service 
by far the oldest textile educator in the South. 

‘In 1914, the original textile building and practically 
all of its equipment was destroyed by fire. A new and 


larger building was erected to replace the original build- 


ing, and in 1925 a three-story, eighty-foot addition was 
added which made it the largest textile school building in 
the South. 

Dr. Nelson has endeavored to make the State College 
Textile School the best equipped institution in America 
for the manufacture of fancy rayon and cotton fabrics. 
In doing this he has interested a number of prominent 
textile men in the school and they have aided him in 
securing equipment, so that today the 
State College Textile School is equipped 
to manufacture almost every class of 
fabric made in America. 


DonaTIONS MADE 


Several years ago when plush weaving 
first began to attract attention in this 
section, A. W. Buhlman, a New York 
textile engineer, imported: an improved 
plush loom from Germany and donated 
it to the Textile School. Recently, 
Thomas Halton’s Sons, of Philadelphia, 
installed a jacquard- machine on this 
loom. It is a “double cylinder rise and 
fall” plush jacquard and is of the latest 
improved type. Last year the Saentis 
Company, of Union City, N. J., import- 
ed a Saurer high speed ribbon and a 
filling winder from Switzerland and do- 
nated them to the school. Other dona- 
tions in recent years have included silk equipment consist- 
ing of skein winder, silk warper and 5-B spinners by the 
Atwood Company, of Stonington, Conn., and Fletcher 
Works, of Philadelphia; a Cooper-Hewitt lighting sys- 
tem, a Bahnson humidifying system; improved winders; 
knitting machines; looms; and a variety of smaller equip- 
ment. In fact, through the personal efforts of Mr. Nel- 
son, a goodly percentage of the Textile School equipment 
has been donated to the college. 

In the early part of this century when Dr. Nelson be- 
gan teaching leno and other fancy designing to his stu- 
dents, he was frequently asked, ‘““Why are you teaching 
fancy weaving and designing to your students instead of 
confining your teaching to sheetings, ginghams, twills, 
sateens, and other coarse fabrics which are now made in 
North Carolina?” 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Degumming Silk Hosiery 


By Virgil T. Hartquist 
Of Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


VEN a resumé of hosiery dyeing would be too sketchy 
k, to prove of much interest even to you gentlemen 
not interested in that phase of dyeing, so I have 
selected the first operation in the finishing of silk hosiery, 
the boil off or degumming bath and in that operation to 
dwell chiefly on the most important single factor—Alkali. 
This, gentlemen, I shall develop from a practical angle. 
The total amount of alkalinity is supplied by four 
principal sources, The soap or boil off oil, the residual 
alkalinity in the silk from soaking bath, the use of alka- 
lies for fortifying the soap, and the water. Uniformity of 
finish in the hosiery is essential in processing and to 
obtain this end standardization must be used to control 
each of these sources or to determine the amount neces- 
sary of one controllable source such as soap to replace a 
deficiency of another as the soaking residues. 


The hydroy] iron derived from the hydrolysis of the soap 
is the major supply used in removing the silk gum and in 
its choice particular care should be exercised. Consider- 
able research has been undertaken by soap manufacturers 
to arrive at the ideal coap for this purpose—Low hydro- 
lysis for the protection of the fibre; good rinsibility; 
stability against oxidation and rancidity; and stability in 
the degumming bath from the angle of holding unsapon- 
ifiable oils and dirt in suspension are considered the essen- 
tials which the soap must possess. Soaps made from high 
quality olive foots possess these attributes and have 
found greater popularity in hosiery degumming than any 
other type. High titre soaps hydrolyze very rapidly in 
water and have poor rinsibility. Very low titre soaps 
have as a rule poor stability in the presence of unsaponi- 
fiable oils and because of extremely low hydrolysis fail to 
supply sufficient OH ions to raise the pH to the point of 
degumming. The iodine value of determination of un- 
saturated groups which would render the soap unstable 
and subject to rancidity is very high in these very low 
titre soaps. 


Considerable work has been accomplished on the pH 
of the degumming bath in relation to that supplied by the 
soap or oil. Most of this has been in the field of skein or 
piece goods but can be applied to hosiery. Sericin may be 
removed in an acid bath of a pH approximately 2.5 or 
by the proteolytic action of various enzymes, but progress 
has not reached the point as yet to be of practical value 
to the silk hosiery industry, so our range of pH must be 
confined to the alkaline side. Between pH and 8.6, very 
little sericin is solubilized. Above 8.6 the gum is removed 
at sufficient rate to permit completion within an hour. 
Above 10.5 the fibroin is attacked as it is chemically very 
‘similar to sericin causing embrittlement and scouring 
which is the formation of fine ruptured filaments possess- 
ing a decreased affinity for dyestuffs. Probably 9.5 is the 

most efficient pH from the standpoint of fairly rapid re- 
moval of the gum and preservation of the intrinsic beauty 
of silk. This pH can be produced by various alkalies or 
combined alkalies and buffering salts. Many boil off oils 


*Paper presented at meeting Mid-West Section, American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


are mixtures of this type. The original boil off oil con- 
sisted of sulfonated castor oil and sodium silicate. This 
was indeed an efficient oil from the standpoint of econ- 
omy because of its high pH, but sodium silicate embrittles 
silk quite rapidly also by producing a thin papery hand 
to the hosiery. The most popular boil off oil at present 
is of a potash red oil base which is partly sulfonated and 
then saponified, some free oil left in the mixture for lubri- 


‘cation and potassium carbonate used to fortify. To this 


sometimes is added an organic solvent for solubilizing 
unsaponifiable oils. The claim for this product is better 
rinsibility, no resist spots, more levelness on the cotton 
in one bath method, and better stability in hard water. 


Soap is the other product more universally used to 
produce a pH proper for solubilizing silk gum. A soap 
made under good control from olive foots will produce a 
fairly constant pH. This is not dependent upon the con- 
centration of soap. Here we have perfect automatic con- 
trol from the angle of efficient degumming. The original 
pH before entering the material is constant because the 
fatty acid affords the ideal buffering agent which will 
eliminate sudden shocks of changing alkalies in the water. 
The hydrolysis reaches a point of equilibrium and if no 


hosiery is entered into the bath no amount of further 


boiling will cause further hydrolysis. When degumming 
begins, the OH ions are used in solubilizing the gum and 
the equilibrium is unbalanced proceeding as in an equa- 
tion to the right and freeing an equal amount of alkali as 
is used by the sericin. Here the total alkali or methy. 
orrange alkalinity reading must be used instead of pH 
alone. Various concentrations of soap will give approxi- 
mately the same pH value but will produce a total alka- 
linity in direct ratio to the amount of soap in the solution. 
The pH drops as the sericin combines with the OH ions 
and if insufficient soap has been used will fall below the 
pH 8.6 where degumming practically ceases. The amount 
of soap necessary must be influenced by the other three 
alkalies. 


The second source of alkalinity, the residues from the 
soaking bath, are of considerable interest in the import- 
ant effect they produce on the quantities of soap neces- 
sary. In recent years, the throwsters of hosiery yarns 
have through their laboratories developed methods of 
soaking which will deliver to the mills silk requiring no 
backwinding over wetting out agents and very little or no 
conditioning before knitting. The pH of the soaking 
bath has been raised. Formerly the pH was around 8.3 
but has been raised to as close as possible to that point 
where the gum will be solubilized. I think 9.3 has been 
found very good pH for this type of soaking. A pH of 
10 will cause the gum to strip from the silk when knit- 
ting. This soft soaking may be degummed with as little 
as 5 per cent neutral olive soap on the weight of the 
goods, the volume being a ratio of 25 to 1, in a four 
thread number where formerly in harder soaking 15 per 
cent was required using sometimes an alkaline salt for 
fortification. 
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Alkalies fed into the degumming bath for the purpose 
of furnishing an extra supply of OH are the third im- 
portant source of alkalinity. They consist mostly of 
sodium or strongly basic salts of weak acids hydrolyzing 
to provide their alkali. Chief among these are soda ash, 
borax sodium, phosphate sodium silicate and sodium ses- 
quicarbonate. 


Soda ash has a pH of approximately 11 in a 1/10 N 
solution. This salt is used considerably but produces a 
dry sandy harsh handle. 7 


Borax is a very good alkali. It has a pH of approxi- 
mately 9.5 and is useful when a salt low in alkalinity is 
needed as in addition t oa low temperature degumming 
in the presence of acilate rayon. 


Sodium phosphate has a pH of 11.5 and must be han- 
dled carefully because of its strength. 


Sodium silicate can easily be the cause of embrittle- 
ment but many dyers swear by it. 


The sesquicarbonate of soda is a synthetically made 
salt having a perfect combination. It is a complex mole- 
cule containing a molecule of sodium carbonate, 1 of 
sodium bicarbonate and 2 of water. This assures uni- 
formity of strength and the bicarbonate buffers the car- 
bonate. 


- Caustic soda will produce excellent result but must be 
used with perfect control, because very small amounts 
are needed. Usually this is not practical for dyehouse 
purposes. 


As a rule, these salts are not necessary in the degum- 
ming bath but with an unusually hard lot of silk they 
will be found very beneficial. 


Water supplies the fourth effect upon the degumming. 
I won’t dwell on the point long, or I am liable to forget 
about degumming altogether and find myself talking 
water, water, and more water. We draw from a deep 
limestone well with a hardness of 36 grains, 20 of which 
are calcium bicarbonate. This is far from ideal textile 
water, especially in the processing of silk. The alkalinity 
in a water is usually found in the bicarbonate form and 
as such shall be considered. Upon boiling the half bound 
carbon dioxide is released and forming the mono-carbo- 
nate, the pH rises accordingly. In a water of 350 p pm 
methyl orange alkalinity, the pH will rise to approxi- 
mately 10.2-10.6. This is the reaction upon boiling the 
water without the addition of soap. When soap is added 
to the water, a reverse reaction seems occur. Tests I 
have made in distilled water in comparison with the well 
water show a higher pH by about .5 of a pH. This phe- 
nomenon occurs also in laundry scouring. Laundry for- 
mulas based on eastern waters of low alkalinity prove of 
insufffficient strength when used in midwestern waters. A 
solution of soda ash or suitable alkali must be added for 
a kick or more soap is necessary. This alkalinity which 
is supplied then by the water in the degumming bath, 
because of its lower pH 2 (Bicarbonate having a pH of 
8.3) depresses the pH of the degumming bath. 


There we have the four principal supplies to be con- 
trolled. For control there must be for uniformity of fin- 
ish. Degumming may be used for a variety of handle in 
hosiery.. Clean complete removal of the gum produces a 
clean scroopy feel. Approximately 2 per cent will leave 
the silk in soft somewhat lifeless handle. Two per cent 
to 3 per cent gives to the stocking a wiry stiff condition 
which is sometimes used fo rchiffons. Each sales depart- 
ment has its own idea about hosiery from this angle, and 
the dyer has these tools to control his finish from the 
angle of degumming. 
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Thirty-Three Years of Service Given By 
Thomas Nelson 
(Continued from Page 4) 


To this question he replied, “No section of a country 
ever became a great textile manufacturing center until it 
had diversified the products of its textile plants and 
learned to manufacture and finish fine goods of the nov- 
elty class.” Young though he was, this man had a vision 
that North Carolina could be developed into a great tex- 
tile manufacturing center. Today men who received their 
textile education under his direction are filling responsible 
positions in every phase of the textile industry and have 
contributed materially to the remarkable development 
which has made North Carolina the leading textile man- 
ufacturing State in America. 

In 1907 Dr. Nelson’s first book, “Weaving: Plain and 
Fancy,” was published and enjoyed a wide circulation. A 
few years later his second book, “Practical Loom Fixing,” 
made its appearance. This book which is now in its third 
edition, has an international circulation and is used as a 
textbook in several textile schools. He has also written 
numerous articles pertaining to the textile industry for 
the leading textile publications. 

In 1908 Dr. Nelson helped organize and was a charter 
member of the Southern Textile Association. Since that 
time four of his former students have served as president 
of this association. 


Dr. Nelson has spent several summers in the service of : 


the United States Government. In 1911 as special agent 
for the United States Tariff Board, he was assigned to the 
American Woolen Company, Boston, Mass., and M. T. 
Stevens & Sons, North Andover, Mass., to investigate the 
cost of production of rabrics. In 1912, as Commercial 
Agent for the Bureau of Manufacturers, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, he investigated the general ques- 
tion of packing and shipping cotton, particularly in rela- 


tion to the vast economic waste in handling this com- — 


modity. During the summers of 1916, 1917 and 1920, 
as Special Agent for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, he assisted in spinning various grades of 
cotton to ascertain the tensile strength, waste at each 
process, etc. During the summers of 1921 and 1922, as 
Special Agent on the staff of the United States Tariff 
Commission, he made a study and survey of imported 
yarns and fabrics, where and how used, and their relation 
to the tariff. In this work he had conferences with do- 
mestic manufacturers and importers as to the effect im- 


ported fabrics had on the manufacture and sale of similar © 


fabrics made in America. 
CONSULTED OFTEN 

During the past few years he has rendered valuable 

service to the County Commissioners of several counties 
by appraising textile plants for taxes, and hardly a month 
passes without some manufacturer seeking professional 
advice from him either on the purchase of machinery, 
causes of defects in yarns, fabrics or equipment, or as to 
the best method of producing fabrics for a specific pur- 
pose. 
In 1926 the North Carolina State College conferred 
upon Mr. Nelson the honorary degree D.Sc. in recognition 
of 25 years meritorious service to the college. He has 
always taken a genuine interest in the welfare of the 
college and its textile alumni, and his office is a mecca for 
his old students whenever they are in Raleigh. 

This summer Dr. Nelson is visiting his old home at 
Preston, England, and will also visit the leading textile 
schools in England, Ireland and Scotland, so that he may 
see, first hand, what they are doing and if possible get 
new ideas that will prove beneficial to the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College. 
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Decrease in Looms Reported in World 


Manchester, England.—Only on two occasions have 
attempts been made at compiling the world’s cotton pow- 
er looms. The International Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations has been 
responsible for. these projects. 

The first compilation was made in 1931, and showed 
the number of world’s looms to December, 1930, and now 
the federation has made available a census for 1933. 

The value of these two sets of figures lies in the com- 


parisons now possible between 1930 and 1933. The lat- 
ter carries the work of compilation a step further in that 
for the first time figures have been made available regard- 
ing the number of cotton looms engaged in the weaving 
of cotton and artificial silk and those employed exclu- 
sively on the production of all-rayon fabrics. 

In the three years there has been a decrease in the 
world’s looms of 28,000. The total for Europe shows a 
substantial decline of 67,646, the chief sufferer being 
Great Britain, where the number declined by 104,935. 
In the United States there has been a reduction of 85,322, 
both ordinary and automatic. These decreases, however, 
have been offset by increases in Russia, Japan, China and 
India. 


A feature of the developments in this three years’ pe- 
riod has been the fact that the proportion of automatic 
looms to ordinary looms in Europe has increased with | | aa 
remarkable steadiness. 

The detailed returns show that at December 31, 1933, 
there were 3,129,969 looms in the world compared with 
3,158,778 on the same date in 1930. Of these 1,846,680 
and 1,914,326 were in Europe on the’respective dates 
mentioned, 515,469 and 400,534 in Asia and 3,129,969 
and 3,158,778 in America (including United States and 
the South American countries). 


In ordinary looms, the loss in Great Britain was from 
692,899 in 1930 to 570,429 in 1933, but automatics in- 
creased from 11.810 to 13.994 and automatic attachments 
from 2,295 to 3,541. 


In United States the reverse process has been taking 
place——an advance in ordinary looms and a decline in 
automatics. While there were 133,631 ordinary looms in 
1930, there were 193,816 in 1933, and automatics de- 
clined from 532,176 to 419,817 in the same period. Au- 
tomatics, however, have been gaining ground in other 

countries of the American continent. Canada, for exam- 
| ‘ple, advanced from 11,403 to 13,444, but there has also. 
been an advance in ordinary looms—from 10,201 to 12,- 
027. 


: The number of idle looms cannot be given with accu- 
racy because of the inadequacy of the returns. In Great 
_ Britain, whereas there were 290,154 idle in 1930, there 


We Use Heighth and Pitch 
Gauges With Your Stock in Mind 


Your card clothing specifications follow the production 
order through our factory from the first step to the 
completed job. Trained men in each department with 
heighth and pitch gauges check every piece of Tuffer 
Card Clothing to be certain that when installed on your 
card, it will produce exactly the results you want. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, 
Texas, and Washington, D.C. 


were only 157,772 in 1933. There is no information 

available regarding Japan and the United States. The 

| | world total of idle looms, however, is given as 603,055 in 

1930 and 395,625 in 1933. Allowances must be made, of 

| course, for those looms which have been scrapped as re- 
dundant during the period under review. 

Looms in course of erection are also unfortunately in- 


for ACCURATE picking! ; 


Hand work isn’t only slow—its inaccurate, whether the 


work be taking ‘a trial balance, or cleaning goods in the 
clothroom. 


That’s why you use adding machines—and that’s why lead- 
ing mills use the Hermas Automatic Shear (which requires 
no operator) to clean off all hanging ends, loops, etc., from 
all weights and weaves of goods, from georgettes and organ- 


adequate. The figures regarding Great Britain are a total ducks. 
rite for folder giving complete de 
of 4,133 in 1933 against 636 in 1930. The 1933 figure is this todey. 


HERMAS 
MACHINE CO. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


and 27 automatic attachments. The world total is 15,142 
in 1933 against 10,063 in 1930. 

The rapid strides made by artificial silk are shown in 
the separate table of looms engaged in fabrics composed 
of a mixture of artificial silk and cotton and fabrics com- 

posed of articial silk only. The world total is 101,776 on 
mixtures and 48,600 on rayon only. : 


| divided up into 3,241 ordinary looms, 865 automatics, 
| 
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STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


The departments devotd to cotton fab- 
; rics in the New York stores are busy places 
oa these days, and according to reports the 
same is true all over the country. With 
the coming of the hot weather the advan- 
2 tages of cotton frocks are fully appreciated. 
: Many more types of cottons are recom- 
+s mended for town wear this season than a 
“year ago. 


Eyelet Embroidery 


a Gaining Style Interest 


m Dimity is one of the cottons that has 
ae been making progress the past few years 
toward a style position. Prints have been 
so attractive both in pattern and coloring 
that they. have received a good deal of at- 
a tention, and this crisp cotton is seen at 
some of the smartest resorts. Voile is also 
: getting more attention in fashions this year 
: than last. Its popularity in volume con 
tinues, and this is regarded as a drawback 
. in establishing it upon a style basis, but in 
some fashion circles it is felt that if more 
were done in “trick” developments of 
weaves, voile would make real progress 
along style lines. A number of the better 
shops are advocating the anti-creased ver- 
| sions in chiffon-like flower prints for even- 
: : ing gowns. Stern Bros. have in their cot- 
: ton goods department a table of these anti- 
crease voiles which look vry much like 
chiffon and are exceedingly attractive— 
priced at 38 cents a yard. 


Summer Favorites 


Eyelet embroideries are very popular-—a 
number of the stores have had special sales 
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of these eyelet dresses with prices as low 
as $2.95, in white, pink, blue, maize, brown 
and navy. Ginghams have been making 
important gains this season—recently there 
appears to be a concerted drive to impress 
the style significance of this material. It is 
the characteristic Scotch plaids that are the 
most popular. Reports indicate continued 
activity of seersuckers, also piques. In the 
latter white is the most popular and the 


Anti-Crease Voile 


fine wales are maintaining the lead. Nov- 


elty piques have been more conspicuously . 


promoted this summer, and indications are 
that the trend in piques will continue to 
fancies. 

Judging by the windows in the Fifth 
Avenue shops, organdies are leading in 
formal fashions. They are promoted for 
evening gowns and also for smart evening 
wraps and jackets. The idea of contrast is 
used effectively in white dresses with pastel 
trimmings which may !be matched in pastel 
organdie coats. Novelties, including crin- 
kles, are important, but the straight weave 
organdie is most conspicuous, featured in 
solid colors and in prints. 


Smooth or Wooly Finishes 


Fall lines of cotton which have been 
coming through slowly indicate a stronger 
liking for smooth, lustrous surfaces. Sat- 


_ eens appear in a sufficient number of col- 


lections to deserve comment—usually in 
necktie print effects which are in keeping 


q 
= 


Organdie—Red, Navy 


with the character of this weave. There 
is talk of developing new versions of sat- 
een, overcoming the clinging quality of the 
present types. Even percales are feeling the 
satin influence, expressing it through 
shreinered finishes. This trend to smooth 
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surfaces has been coming in for at least a 
year and is worth watching—next spring is 
likely to see a greater promotion of them 
in both style and volume levels. 


Cottons with wool-like finish have been 
so greatly improved that one scarcely 
knows they are cottons, and naturally this 
is a point in their favor for fall. The 
most attractive ones have the feel and 
appearance of a twill worsted, which is 
available in Scotch clan plaids as well as 
Roman stripes. These are in the traditional 
rich colorings in dark and bright grounds. 


Sateen 


Velveteen for Fall 


The outlook for velveteens should be 
pleasing to the cotton pile fabric houses. 
There is a demand not only for black but 
for rich dark colors including wintergreen 
and wine shades. The presence of velvet- 
een dresses is noted in some of the best 
collections for fall. The continuation of 
the suit fashion is also stimulating style 


and Yellow Stripes 


interest in velveteens, as has also the fash- 
ion for matched accessories. Printed vel- 
veteens have been favorably regarded for 
use in connection with woolens. Small 
checks, plaids and gayly tailored patterns 


have been selected for this purpose. 


ry 
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Henry Fant has been promoted from oiler to card 
grinder at the Issaqueena Mills, Central, S. C. 


H. J. Spry has been appointed general superintendent 
of the High Shoals plant, Manville-Jenckes Corporation, 
High Shoals, N. C. 


M. A. Bearden has been made assistant superintendent 


-and office manager of the High Shoals plant, Manville- 


Jenckes Corporation, High Shoals, N. C.° 


C. L. Joly, who has been acting as general superintend- 
ent of the Loray plant, Manville-Jenckes Corporation, 
has been offcially appointed to that position. 


Val J. Lipscomb has been appointed technical superin- 
tendent of Loray plant, Manville-Jenckes Corporation, 
Gastonia. 


Edward Odegaard, who recently resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Lee & Odegaard Co., has accepted a position with 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc. He will have charge of the 
merchandising of work clothing fabrics. 


Bert A. Kennington has accepted a position as over- 
seer of the preparation department, Central Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, Central Falls, N. C. He was for- 


merly with the Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C. 
Robert L. James, president of the Elizabeth James 


Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., will also be president of a 
new company to be known as Robert L. James & Son 
Hosiery Mill. 


Henry McKelvie, who has been acting agent for the 
High Shoals and Loray plants of Manville-Jenckes Cor- 
poration, has been named a permanent resident agent 


and will make headquarters in Gastonia. He succeeds 


J. A. Baugh, who resigned some time ago. 


C. O. Moser, an organizer of the co-operating move- 
ment for cotton growers and for fifteen years a moving 
spirit in the movement, has resigned as vice-president 
and assistant to the general manager of the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association to become president and 
directing head of the Institute of American Fats and Oils, 
with headquarters in Washington. 

Japanese cotton cloth exports continue high 


Educational Work on Power Transmission 


For the past three weeks, the Chicago Belting Com- 
pany, through its Carolinas representative, James E. Tay- 
lor, of Charlotte, has been holding a number of educa- 
tional meetings in the textile plants as well as among their 
jobbers in the textile centers. 


A series of illustrated lectures were given by Wayne 
Davis, chief engineer of the company. The lectures cov- 
ered many phases of modern power transmission. 

Much of the data presented was collected and arranged 
through the Mechanical Power Engineering Associates, a 
group of power transmission equipment manufacturers 
who have for several years sponsored the scientific studies 
being carried out in many industrial plants. 

Mr. Davis’ talks were purely educational and stressed 
proper design and the more careful study of plant condi- 
tion and requirements when changing or redesigning ex- 
isting equipment or in the design of new plants. 
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There are many ways in which the services of a compe- 
tent transmission engineer can be of service to the textile 
industry and the educational talks along these lines should 
result in a better understanding of the subjects discussed. 


Japanese Cotton Cloth Exports Continue 
High 


Exports of cotton cloth from Japan during June were 
the largest on record for June, although they registered 
somewhat more than the usual seasonal decline from the 
very large May total. June exports aggregated 222,000,- 
000 square yards as compared with 267,000,000 in May, 
180,000,000 in June last year, 175,000,000 two years ago, 
112,000,000 three years ago, and 95,000,000 four years 
ago. 

Beginning with January, cotton cloth exports from Ja- 
pan have exceeded during each month the previous rec- 
ord high total for that month, and in May reached a 
record high total for any month in the history of the 
Japanese cotton cloth exporting industry. During the 
first five months of this season, cloth exports fell below 
the totals of a year earlier, owing to the high Indian tariff 
on Japanese goods, but began to offset this deficit follow- 
ing the conclusion of the trade agreement between the 
Japanese and Indian Governments. 


Callaway Memorial Day 


LaGrange, Ga.—The management and employees of 
the Callaway Mills, in LaGrange, observed the annual 
Fuller E. Callaway Memorial Day last week with approx- 
imately 10,000 persons participating in field day exer- 
cises, a huge barbecue and other events. At the same 
time, out-of-town plants of the organization in Hogans- 
ville, Milstead, Manchester, Roanoke, Ala., also observed 
the memorial day in a similar manner. 


OBITUARY 


F. BANDY 


Bath, $. C.—John F. Bandy, who had been overseer of 
the spinning department in the Aiken Mills for 25 years, 
died recently at his residence. | 

The deceased is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ella 
Franklin Bandy, three sons, three daughters, and eight 
grandchildren. 


JOE H. GAULT 


Joe H. Gault, 65, hosiery mill operator and large prop- 
erty owner of Union and Baltimore, Md., was killed near 
St. Matthews, S. C., last Saturday when his automobile 
left the highway, ran up a small embankment and over- 
turned back into the road. | 

He suffered a broken neck and was dead when residents 
of nearby farms reached the scene after hearing the crash. 


He was one of Union’s most prominent business men, 


owning numerous store buildings and residetial rental 
properties, in addition to the Gault Knitting Mill. He 
also was understood to be the owner of an entire block of 
business buildings in Baltimore, where he spent much of 
his time in recent years, although he was a Union County 
native. | 

Among survivors are his widow, the former Kitty Whit- 
man of Walt Whitman, who stumped the State on a bicy- 
cle while running for Governor some years ago; Joe Gault, 
Jr., and Fred, sons, of Union; E. N. Gault, another son 
who lives in Baltimore; and two daughters. 
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IT’S HERE! 
APPROVED 
SUPER-SANFORIZER 


GREATLY INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Before making a final decision on purchasing your Sanforizing Equipment consider the follow- 
ing refinements and advantages which Textile’s Super-Sanforizer offers: SPECIALLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED 84” DIAMETER JACKETED TYPE CYLINDER, FULL AUTOMATIC MOTOR CON- 
TROL OF IRONING SHOES, LATEST DESIGNED SPEED CHANGE GEAR BOXES and the 
use of BALL BEARINGS, ALEMITE FITTINGS and LEAK PROOF OIL SEALS throughout the 
entire equipment. 


The main advantage derived from this type of Sanforizer is the GREATLY INCREASED 
PRODUCTION without any increase in LABOR and POWER COSTS as compared with that of the 
machines now in use at the majority of plants. 


New York Office 
50 Church St, 


Southern Office 


Providence, RL 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment for 
BLEACHING, MERCERIZING, DYEING, DRYING, PRINTING, FINISHING 
AND SANFORIZING TEXTILE FABRICS 
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Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Waterproof Textiles 


By Dr. R. Herbst 


, HERE are two kinds of waterproof textiles, those 

which repel water but are permeable to air, and 

~ those which are alike impermeable to air and 
water. The latter kind is produced by coating the mate- 
rial on one or both sides with coherent layers of a suitable 
substance such as rubber. These products are quite dif- 
ferent in feel, appearance and weight from the untreated 
materials, and have certain disadvantages as compared 
with the latter. For instance, when used for clothing 
they do not allow the body perspiration to escape, and 
must, therefore, be irksome and even unhealthy. These 
disadvantages are not shown by materials which have 
been waterproofed only. They do not stop perspiration 


and are generally hardly inferior in appearance, feel and 


weight to the untreated materials. The action of textiles 
of this kind depends on phenomena which are produced 
by surface tension. 

In order to facilitate the impregnation of the fiber with 
the waterproofing substances, it must first be purified 
and freed from fatty materials. 

An old and widely used method for waterproofing con- 
sists in treating the material with clear solutions of alumi- 
num acetate which can be prepared by the waterproofer 
from aluminum sulfate and acetic acid in the presence of 
lime, or from aluminum sulfate and lead acetate. On 


*Translated and reprinted from the Deutsche Faber-Zeituneg. 


drying, especially with heat, there is formed on the fiber. 
an insoluble basic aluminum acetate which repels water. 
In order to increase the effect, this treatment is followed 
by coating with hard paraffin wax by treating with a 
paraffin solution in benzine or with molten paraffin, or 
best of all, with an aqueous paraffin emulsion. Naturally, 
when colored goods are being waterproofed, the nature of 
the dye must be taken into account and co-operation be- 
tween the dyer and the impregnator is advisable. In 
modern practice, emulsions are used, thus removing the 
danger of fire attendant on the use of benzine solutions. 
At present, quite stable emulsions containing 10 to 30 
per cent of paraffin are on the market and these can be 
used-directly after dilution to about 2 per cent paraffin 
content. These-emulsions are also prepared at present 
with a content of aluminum acétate so that these prod- | 
ucts, after dilution with warm water, can be used simply 
and conveniently to carry out the complete impregnation 
process in one bath. To produce a soft feel, glycerine or 
suitable oil emulsions may be added to the bath. It 
must be observed, however, that broken emulsions, name- 
ly, those in which demulsification is noticeable, cannot 
be used and should be discarded since they cannot’ gener- 
ally be restored to their original degree of dispersion. 


Metal soaps, such as aluminum soaps are used very 
generally for waterproofing. These can be applied, for 
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instance, by the so-called two-bath method by impreg- 
nating with an aluminum acetate solution followed by 
treatment with a soap solution which precipitates the 
aluminum soap on the fiber; or, the material is treated 
according to the one-bath method with solutions of the 
soaps in volatile organic solvents such as benzine. For 
special purposes, green copper soaps can also be used and 
these impart bactericidal properties to the material since 
copper compounds are known to be toxic to many germs, 
lower organisms, putrefactive infusoria and algae. For 
instance, copper soap has been used in combination with 
tar for impregnating fishing nets. 

Further, the impregnation with aluminum soaps has 
been combined with a treatment with emulsions or solu- 


tions of rubber, linseed oil varnish, Japan wax and rosin 


to obtain certain desired effects. A considerable number 
of variations in the process for waterproofing textile ma- 
terials with insoluble metal soaps have been proposed. 
They are found mainly in the patent literature and can- 
not be discussed here. 


Viscose silk can be waterproofed during manufacture 
by adding a suitable soluble salt to the spinning solution 
and an organic acid, which forms. an insoluble water- 
repellent compound with the base of the salt, to the pre- 
cipitating bath. 


For certain purposes, textile acnaiia is rendered wa- 
terproof by coating with viscose. According to a well 
known process cellulose acetate materials are subjected to 
a certain pressure at a high temperature whereby the 
surface threads are fused and combined together so that 
the material becomes waterproof. Highly dispersed par- 
affin particles in water give a material of marked water- 
repellent properties and a very soft, agreeable feel. It 
has been suggested, also, to waterproof cotton materials 
by treating them first with ammoniacal solutions of cop- 
per oxide or copper hydroxide, and then to calender 
them; the cellulose fibers are dissolved and the material 
is made firm again by calendering; material treated in 
this way has a green color from the copper content which 
at the same time renders it bactericidal. The color can, 
however, be removed by treatment with warm, weak acid 
or a solution of zinc cyanide in aqueous ammonia. A 
material of similar properties is obtained by impregnating 
copper material with aluminum and copper formate, fol- 
lowed by drying, treatment with aqueous ammonia and 
again drying. 

For heavy materials, such as carriage awnings, a water- 
proof effect is sometimes obtained by brushing with a 
simple tar, asphalt or bitumen. Ordinary gas tar which 
is freed by heating from light oils may be used. In order 
to impart a certain softness and suppleness to the goods, 
castor oil and wax may be mixed with the hydrocarbon 
used. By addition, besides, of copper or lead-oleate, the 
material is made resistant to rot. The mivtures may be 
diluted with solvent naphtha for use. Lime soap and 
rubber may be present also in the mixture. 


The oldest method of waterproofing textiles must have 
been treatment with gum. The Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico relate that they saw linen clothing with a coating 
of gum. The treatment with gum can take place with 
the acid of rubber solutions, filling materials and pig- 
ments being applied at the same time. After driving off 
the solvent, the rubber surface is dusted with rice, maize, 
potato flour of talcum to decrease its stickiness, and then 
vulcanized in the ordinary way. It is to be noted that 
during the vulcanization, the presence of traces of acids 
or decomposable salts yielding acids or copper may be 
harmful either to the fiber or the rubber. This is espe- 
cially the case in the treatment of dyed textiles with 
rubber since injurious substances of this kind may be 


introduced into the goods during the dyeing process. Care 
must also be taken, of course, that the dye itself does not 
undergo a change during the vulcanization. For suc- 
cessful results, co-operation between dyer and waterproof- 
er is imperative. 

The following remarks are also pertinent. A special 
important attaches at present in the textile industry to 
the problem of waterproofing materials without causing 
a detrimental change in their properties, that is, without 
stopping up their pores. Such clothing alone satisfies the 
requirements of modern hygiene. This is especially the 
case with sport clothes. This desired effect may be pro- 
duced in a satisfactory manner with the and of emulsions 
of fats, waxes or paraffin. These emulsions must be sold 
in a concentrated form and possess a high stability. They 
are merely diluted with water for use and the textile ma- 
terial drawn through the impregnating bath so obtained. 

Without employing any foreign substances, A. Nathan- 
sohn produced good waterproof properties in natural and 
synthetic fibers by causing a slight change. of their sur- 
face by esterification with higher fatty acids containing 
at least 12 carbon atoms in the molecule, such as lauric 
acidd, myristic acid, palmitic acid, margaric acid, stearic 
acid, oleic acid, ricinoleic acid. For this purpose, the 
material is treated, for instance, under mild conditions 
with solutions of the corresponding acid chlorides in the 
presence of weak organic bases such as diethylanline or 
dimethylaniline, or with the corresponding acid anhy- 
drides in the presence of neutral solvents, such as benzine, 
in the absence of condensing agents. (Austrian Patent 
128,824.) A similar procedure is followed by R. Lant.— 
From Dyestuffs, published by National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Co. | 
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Outlook Is Improving 


the general business situation has 
been clouded by a number of uncertainties, 
the textile markets have gained strength. Fol- 
lowing the upswing in cotton, demand has been 
much better. Sales have shown a large increase, 
covering a wide range of goods. Prices have 
improved, although they still lack much of being 
on a satisfactory basis. ae 


One of the more encouraging developments 
last week was the better business done in fin- 
ished fabrics, which have been slow for some 
time past. Sheets, pillow cases and towels have 
sold better. The same is true of colored goods, 
ginghams, work cloth fabrics and others. The 
government relief agencies have been in the 
market for large supplies of sheets, pillow cases, 
mattresses and covers and garments. They yet 


have more to buy. 


Current business in gray goods is not as large 
as a week ago, but improved sales of finished 
goods are likely to renew buying of gray goods. 

Curtailment of production has been a real 
factor in straightening out the situation. As the 
demand for fall goods increases, the stock situa- 
tion is improving. It is noted in the market that 
converters and others who want quick supplies 
have not been offered nearly so much yardage as 
was thought available. There is increasing evi- 
dence that the mills have not been piling up 
stocks of unsold goods. : 

We find a rather general opinion that fall busi- 
ness 1s going to be good. This opinion is noted 
among manufacturers and others who have been 
following the situation closely. | 

The following extracts from the Brookmire 
Commodity Bulletin are of interest: 


Cotton—In the face of a poor consumption report, cot- 
ton prices have advanced sharply. The current curtail- 
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ment of output in the cotton textile industry will put the 
goods market in a strong position and will be followed by | 
a period of expansion. While the world will probably use 
an increasing proportion of foreign cotton as against 
American cotton, it is not likely that the American export 
market will continue as abnormally depressed as it has 
been. The strength of the cotton market in the past few 
months has arisen from a growing realization that the 
coming season’s supply will be greatly reduced. The 
increase in speculative buying makes the market more 
subject to reactions, but the main trend is upward. The 
outlook was discussed in detail in Special Report A-433 
and was summarized as follows: | 

“We believe that the major trend of prices will be up- 
ward, and that the scale of purchases by mills should be 
increased. Our Commodity Bulletins since April have 
been advising increasing purchases for the 1934-35 sea- 
son; we believe that under this buying program, require- © 
ments for at least half of the season should be covered.” 

Goods and Yarns—Production of goods and yarns has 
been drastically curtailed, and with the added incentive 
of a strong raw cotton market, buyers have made heavy 
purchases in the past six weeks. Instead of holding large 
unsold stocks, many mills now find themselves in the 
position of having. good-sized unfilled orders on hand. 
The reduction in output is being accentuated by a strike 
in Alabama. Prices have been advanced generally, though 
some classes of cloth are still reported to be below re- 
placement cost. We have been advising clients to protect 
requirements liberally; the scale of purchases should be 


very heavy, particularly on any reaction. 


Rayon—Over-production of rayon piece goods has 
driven prices to a low level; but current curtailment of 
output, and the prospect of increasing demand are likely 
to strengthen the market before fall. Rayon yarn output 
is also curtailed, the extent being reported to be at least 
30 per cent. Following the extreme dullness prevailing so 
far this summer, demand appears to be picking up, espe- 
cially from knitters. Rayon prices are barely above the 
bottom of the depression, and at these low levels, clients 
should protect requirements as liberally as possible. 


Huge Sum From Process Tax 


C= MANUFACTURERS have been awaiting 
with interest the report from the Internal 
Revenue Department showing total collections 
from the processing tax on cotton. 


The cotton tax collections for the fiscal year 
1934 amounted to 144 million dollars. It was 
estimated in advance that the tax would produce 
128 million dollars. 


Even though the tax produced more than 16 
million dollars more than estimated, there is 
slight hope that it will be dropped, or even re- 
duced in the slightest. It is expected that Secre- 
tary Wallace will soon issue a proclamation mak- 
ing the tax levy effective through 1935. 


In a statement issued when the report was 


- made, the bureau points out that the official esti- 


mate of the amount to be collected during the 
fiscal year 1934 from the cotton processing tax, 
including collections from floor stocks and col- 
lections on account of the import compensating 
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tax, was 128 million dollars. The collections 
during the fiscal year actually amounted to more 
than 144 million dollars, or more than 16 million 
dollars in excess of the official estimate. It was 
also pointed out that Treasury Decision No. 
4402, approved by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on Nov. 2, 1933, postponed the time for payment 
of the processing tax with respect to cotton be- 
ginning with the calendar month of February, 
1934, to the last day of the calendar month next 
following the time fixed for filing the return. 
This extension of time was granted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act and pursuant 
to the wishes of the industry to prevent undue 
hardship upon the processors. This general ex- 
tension of 30 days applies to all processors alike. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue estimated that 


had it not been for this general extension of 


time which was granted to reduce hardship, the | 
original office estimate of collections would have 


been exceeded by about 27 million dollars. 


An average of more than 1,200 cotton proc- 
essing tax returns are being filed each month in 


the offices of the various collectors of internal - 


revenue. Since August, 1933, the date the proc- 
essing tax on cotton became effective, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue has received more than 
346,000 returns from processors of cotton, im- 


porters and dealers having floor stocks in their 


possession. 


The Same Old Story 


G OING out on strike is a good deal like starting 
off to war. While the bands are playing, the 


flags waving and the boys marching through the 


streets, it is a pretty spectacle. 


The grim realities come later. 
or a blaring band mean little. 
and suffering and hardship. 

Veterans of any war know all about it. And 
veterans of strikes in the mills of the South know 
about it, too. The holiday aspect doesn’t last 
long. 

Leaders of the textile union in Alabama called 
‘‘a general strike,” in the mills in that State. A 
large number of workers are forced into idleness. 
A number of mills are closed and payrolls have 
stopped. 


The demands of the unionists, which inciden- 
tally have not been presented to the mill owners, 
would hamstring the mills in Alabama if they 
were met. 

We can’t pales that the unionists have any 
idea that they can get what they are demanding. 
Surely they know that the mills of Alabama are 
not going to allow themselves to be placed on a 


A waving flag 
There is want 
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spot that would make it absolutel 
for them to compete with the mills*o 
States. Yet that is exactly what they are 

ing. 


News reports indicate that the strike is losing” 


ground. We are sure that it will go the way of 
all other strikes in the mills. Eventually it will 
wear out of its own weight. The operatives will 
be left with the bag to hold. 

The loss in payrolls in the mills closed by the 


strike is estimated at between $110,000 and 


$125,000 per week. That’s a lot of money for 
folks to be losing in a hopeless cause. 

If any mill in Alabama is not giving their 
workers everything guaranteed under the NRA, 


- there is an established method of procedure 


which doesn’t mean the mill must close while the 
grievance is being settled. 

From one end of the country to the other the 
strike fever has been spread. In time it will 
burn itself out. The strike in California proved 
that the public is getting pretty sick of the whole 
business. : 

Unions in South Carolina mills have notified 
Thomas McMahon, their president, that they 
will follow a strike call if he issues it. We sug- 
gest to these people that before doing so, they 
send an investigating committee to Charlotte, 
Concord and Kannapolis. They can get plenty 
of evidence from the mill employees who follow- 
ed McMahon in 1921 as to just what it cost 
them. 


Everyone who is familiar with the develop- 


ment of the textile industry in the South knows 
that the character of the mill employees has 
always been a big asset to the industry. 


It is a shame, we think, for so many of the 
good folks to be led into a fight that was lost 
before it started and in which they must pay the 
inevitable price in lost wages. — 


Nature Tihs a Hand 


“soo FARMERS in Texas are pretty much 
- agitated over their prospects. A large num- 
ber of them are chafing against the provisions 
of the Bankhead Bill. They are asking that its 
provisions not be made operative for this season. 

It seems that with the restrictions imposed on 
acreage and the drouth, many farmers do not 
feel that they are going to have enough cotton 
to make it interesting when fall comes. 


Other crops are suffering from an extremely 
poor growing season. Corn and wheat crop esti- 
mates are much under normal. | 

It now seems pretty certain that Old Mother 
Nature has never heard of the AAA. 
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“GOODBYE to cone pulleys and 


slip belts! 


“We are glad to get rid of cone pulleys and 
slip belts,” say mills which have recently 
installed new cotton system Johnson Sizers. 


Our patented change gear box, which has 
eliminated cone pulleys, gives positive con- 
trol of stretch. Tension is uniform through- 
out warp. This device permits keeping a 
record of the tension so results for any type 
of warp can always be duplicated. 


Slip belts are eliminated by the use of fric- 
tion-dise loom-beam take-up drive .. . other 
features include patented single unit main 
drive with high, slow, and reverse speeds. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


CHARLES B. 


JOHNSON | 
PATERSON, 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


GuENpatE, S. C-—The D. E. Converse Mills of this 
place are installing two Curtis & Marble shearing ma- 
chines. 


Bur.tincTon, N. C.—W. H. May, president of the 
May Hosiery Mills, Inc, states that the tract for the erec- 
tion of a 100,000-gallon water storage tank for his plant 
has been awarded. 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—J. A. Moores, C. F. Bagley 
and H. E. Bagley, as trustees, will auction off the plant 
and machinery of the Fayette Silk Mill. The sale will be 
made to satisfy indebtedness secured by a trust deed. 


GREENVILLE, TENN.—A number of knitting machines 
have been transferred from the Charles H. Bacon Hosiery 
Mill here to the Bacon unit at Morristown, and the re- 
mainder of the equipment will be shipped to the Lenoir 
City plant. | 

Pornt, N. C.—Announcement was made here 
that Sentinel Mills, Inc., will open a plant on Grimes 
street for the manufacturing of children’s hosiery. W. C. 
Phillips is general manager of the new firm and C. W. 
Ellington, formerly with the Adams-Millis Corporation, 
will be superintendent. Operations will start about Au- 
gust 15th, it was stated. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—In the office of the High Point 
Municipal Clerk on July 19th a suit was filed by the 
Plymouth Hosiery Mills naming the Pioneer Hosiery 
Mills defendants in a damage action for $10,059.81. In 
the complaint, it is set out, that the plaintiff turned a 
quantity of unfinished hosiery over to the defendant for 
dyeing, assorting and packing and that the job which the 
Pioneer Mill did was inferior. As a result, it is alleged 
that many of the Plymouth Mill customers complained of 
the shipments of hosiery and in consequence the Ply- 
mouth business was damaged to the extent of $10,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Norman A. Boren, as receiver of 
the Pomona Mills, Inc., was given authority to borrow 
$25,000 in operating funds from the Security National 
Bank of Greensboro, in an order signed in Superior Court 
by Judge Thomas J. Shaw, upon a petition filed by Re- 
ceiver Boren. 

As security for the loan, Boren will pledge a receiver’s 
certificate, constituting a first lien against the mill prop- 
erty. The amount is needed, the receiver’s petition stat- 
ed, for the purchase of raw cotton, payment of the Fed- 
eral processing tax and of labor and power. 


Datxas, N. C.—A storm of cyclonic nature and wind, 
rain and hail visited Dallas Saturday evening. 

The Morowebb Mill was unroofed in two sections over 
the spinning and over the card rooms, rolling the heavy 
galvanized tin up and over the entire width of the mill 
and over the other side like paper. Damage from water 
to the machinery will run approximately $5,000 or more. 
A portion of the roof of the United Spinners, Inc., mill 
was also blown off, damaging machinery there to several 
hundred dollars. A crew of men were dispatched to each 
and for some time bailed out water standing several 


deep. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


ATHENS, ALA.—A movement is on foot here to sell the 
Athens plant of the Volunter knitting Mills to other in- 
terests, and there is a strong probability that the plant 
will be operated within the next month or so. It is said to 
be quite likely that products diffrent from those formerly 
manufactured will be made, as improvements in the ma- 
chinery were recently completed. 

The mill brought an annual ee of about $100,000 
to Athens. 


Datias, Tex.—The Texas Textile Mills have pur- 
chased a new super-fanforizing range. A number of these 
machines are already in operation in other plants, namely, 
the Hampton Company, of Easthampton, Mass., and 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works at West Point, Ga. A 
fourth machine is under construction for Great Falls 
Bleachery & Dye Works at Somersworth, N. H. 

This type of high production sanforizing equipment, 
which was only recently introduced to the trade, is engi- 
neered and built by the Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Company, of Providence, R. I. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Suit against the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills for alleged infringement of patent of 
a machine stand invented by William H. Ferguson, of 
Leaksville, N. C., was filed in F ederal Court for the West- 
ern District of Virginia. 

If the contentions of the plaintiff are proved, the suit is 
expected to involve several hundred thousand dollars. 

The suit was brought by Grasty Crews, Danville attor- 
ney, and Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte, 

The bill of complaint requests Judge John Paul to issue 
a writ of subpoena to require the defendant to appear in 
court to answer the complaint, and that a special master 
be appointed to make an accounting. A hearing is expect- 
ed to be held at the September term of Federal Court 
here. 


Mills Get Government Orders 


Washington.—Seven textile mills have been. awarded 
contracts to supply 826,000-yards of ticking out of which 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration will make 
mattresses to be distributed to the needy. 

The contract was let by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation which simultaneously awarded contracts for 
2,571,000 pounds of loodstufis: for Puerto Rican desti- 
tute, 

Later the corporation -will purchase 250 000 bales of 
cotton to stuff the mattresses. ‘The:first purchase of cot- 
ton for making the mattresses will be made during Au: 
gust. 

The ticking to be uséd. will weigh seven ounces to a 
squaré yard and-is*to be wocen in dark blue and white 


stripes. It will be thirty-two inches wide and each bolt 
thirty-five yards long. Delivery is-to start within’ thirty 
days. 


The bidders and the quantity ordered from them fol- 
low: 

Pilot Mills Company,. Raleigh, N. C., 40,000 yards; 
Texas Textile Mills, Dallas, Tex., 20,000 yards; Texas 
Textile Mills, McKinney, Tex., 65,000 yards; Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Cooleemee, N. C., 356,000. yards; 
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Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, 
50,000 yards; McCampbell & Co., Graniteville, S. C., or 
Augusta, Ga., 200,000 yards; Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss. 30,000 yards; Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc., Pell City, Ala., 15,000 yards, and Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc., Alexander City, Ala., 50,000 yards. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—According to an oficial announce- 


ment, under an order made by Judge Wilson Warlick, in 
an action entitled “Lineberger et als. against Lincolnton 
Thread Spinners, Inc.,”’ now pending in the Superior 
Court of Lincoln County, James A. Abernethy, Jr., re- 
ceiver, will, on Monday, August 6th, at 12 o'clock noon, 
at the east door of the court house in the town of Lincoln- 
ton, offer for sale at public actiou to the highest bidder 
for cash, subject to confirmation by the court, the follow- 
ing property of the defendant company: 

The tract of land known as the Wampum Mill prop- 
erty, including a brick manufacturing plant and sixty- 
seven tenement houses, and contained in nine separate 
tracts forming one body of land. 

Together with all buildings and improvements now lo- 
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cated upon the land, and all machinery, tools, supplies, 
equipment, stock in process of manufacture on the ma- 
chinery, and office furniture on the premises, the whole 
forming a 14,000-spindle cotton mill, fully equipped and 
ready for immediate operation, with approximately 20,- 
000 pounds of stock in process on the machinery. 


Marion, N. C.—-Robert L. James, for several years 
general manager of the Elizabeth James Hosiery Mills 
here, has just closed a deal for machinery to equip the 
first unit of a new hosiery mill to be located on Railroad 
street in the southern part of town. 


The mill will operate under the name of Robert L. 
James & Son Hosiery Mill. Original investment about 
$20,000. Organization of the working force will be com- 


pleted within the next three weeks. 


Production capacity of the plant will be about 800 
dozen pairs of men’s hose a week. 


Harriman Mills Operate Again 


_ Harriman, Tenn.—The hum of knitting machines was 
music to more than 400 men and women who returned to 
jobs they lost a month ago when: the Harriman Hosiery 
Mills forfeited its Blue Eagle to the National Recovery 
Administration and closed. 

The mills, back in the good graces of the NRA under 
a settlement which restores the Blue Eagle and proposes 
an end of an eight months’ strike, reopened. 

The plant threw 623 employees out of work when it 
closed. More than 300 strikers were already on the 


streets, idle since their walkout last October. Many of 


the strikers as well as non-strikers subsisted on Federal! 
and State relief. 


The 1933 Accident Experience of the Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 3) 
middle-sized units, 4.06. Factory “D,” Buchanan, N. Y., 


has the lowest 1933. severity rate among middle-sized 
units, 0.04. 
George Frost Company. Lowest 1933 frequency rate 


among small units, 2.99; also, lowest 1933 severity rate, 
0.03. 


NEEDLE TRADES 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company. The Indianapolis, Ind., 
mill worked more hours without a disabling injury than 
any other large unit with a perfect 1933 record, 351,000. 
The Norfolk, W. Va., mill worked more hours without a 
disabling injury than any other cmall unit, 208,000. 

SILK AND RAyon MILLs 

The Waypoyset Manufacturing Company. Lowest 
1933 frequency rate among large units, 1.91; also, tied 
for lowest 1933 severity rate, 0.01. 

Old Colony Manufacturing Cieneratlon, Best 1933 
record among small units, 134,000 man-hours without a 
disabling injury. 

WooLeNn 

The Bell Company. Lowest 1933 frequency rate 
among large units, 4.41; also, lowest 1933 severity rate, 
0.07. 

Elmvale Worsted Company. Lowest 1933 frequency 
rate among small units, 8.77. 

W. J. Dickey & Sons, Inc, Lowest 1933 severity rate 
among small units, 0.21. 

Not OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company. The St. Louis, Mo., mill 
worked more hours without a disabling injury than any 
other small unit with a perfect 1933 record, 118,000. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
apvear In this issue. 


— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin Co 
Allis-Chalmers M 
American d ‘Chemical “Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, 
Atlanta Brush Co. 

Atlanta Harness & Re Mfg. Co... 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

Atwood Machine Co. 


Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
barkley Works 
Borne, Sery Co. 
Brookmire, Inc. —. 
Brown, David Co. 
Bunn, B. H. Co. 
Putterworth, H. Ww. & Sons Co. 


Campbell, John & Co, 
Carolina Steel & Iron Co. . Fee 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
‘harlotte Leather Co. 
Ciba C'o., Ine. 

(‘lark Publishing C O. 
Clements Mfe. Co. 

Clinton Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc... 
Curran & Barry 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
Detroit Stoker Co 
Millard Paper Co, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Corporation . 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. Ll. & Co. 


Eaton, Paul B. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. . 
Enka, American 
Esterline-Angus Co., The 
Excel Machine Co., "The 


Firth-Smith Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. .. 


| 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. . 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor ‘Lamp Co 
Goodrich, B. F.,. Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co.., 
Graton & Knight Co 
Green Park Hotel 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


———— 
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Hart Products Corp. __.... 
H & B American Co._ 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hudson Industrial Co. 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 


tall 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jackson Tumber Co. 


Jackson Moisteninge Co., Inc. 
Jacobs, H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. ce 
Johnson, B 


Chas. 16 
—K — 
Keever Starch Co. 


Lang, H. V. 
Law, A. M. & Co. 
Lincoln Hotel 
Lindley Nurseries 
Loper, Ralph E. Co. 
Luttrell, C. EB. & Co. 
Majestic Hotel 16 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The - 
National QOil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. | 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc. — 
Neumann, R. & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. — 
Wm. R: & Co... 


Noone, 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. — 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co.. 
Peach. 
Perkins, F. & Son, Inc. 
Philadelphia Beltin Co 
Powers Regulator 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. . 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. 
Rhodes, J. EB. & Sons 
Rice Dobby ming Co. 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 


“ume 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schachner Leather & 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 2 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sipp- Eastwood 
Soluol Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 26 and 27 
Southern Spindle & Fly. er Co. 
Stanley Works — 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co a 
Stein, Hall & Co. ._. 2 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. _. 20 
Stewart tron Works Co. —— 
Stone, Chas. H. 18 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The — 
Textile Banking Co. . i — 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Textile Hall Corp. 
Textile Shop, The 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
uU. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Union Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Universal inding 


Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. .....- 
WAK., Ine. 

Waltham Watch Co. ce 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co.. — 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. y A 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Many Claims Mad 
For New Wire Son 


Cohoes, N. Y.—A patent on a new 
thread has been awarded to William 
Colvin, an official of Boswell & Dav- 
idson, which may revolutionize the 
textile industry, it is claimed. 

The new invention is a copper or 
steel thread, wound with any textile 


yarn, which has been successfully 
woven and knitted into many kinds 
of fabrics. 


It is claimed also that the dangers . : 


of ice and moisture on wings of air- 
planes may be prevented by its use, 
through electrical heating of the wire 
thread. 


Many articles for hospitals, such 
as heating pads, etc., in which elec- 


19 


tricity is used have been manufac- 
tured from the thread. 

The thread with copper, steel and 
alloys as its base will have to be es- 
pecially manufactured and sipped to 
all mills which weave or knit textile 
fabrics. 


Cotton Spinning At 
Three-Fourths Capacity 


Washington—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have operated during June 


‘at. 72.7 per cent capacity, on a single 


shift basis, compared with 98.2 per 
cent in May this year and 129.2 per 
cent in June last year. 

Spinning spindles in place June 30 
totaled 31,002,964 of which 24,690,- 


312 were active at some time during 


the month, compared with 31,029,950 
and 25,891,366 for May this year,. 
and 30,918,758 and 25,540,504 for 
June last year. 

Active spindle hours for June 
totaled 5,253,.454,142, or an average 
of 169 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,279,092,293 and 235 
for May this year, and 9,299,175,026 
and 301 for June last year. 

Spinning spindles in cotton-grow- 
ing states in place June 30 totaled 
19,336,730 of which 17,175,280 were 
active at some time during themonth, 
compared with 19,343,014 and 17,- 
661,210 for May this year, and 19,- 


076,266 and 17,503,128 for June last 
year. 


PUBLIC SALE OF SILK MILLS 

BY VIRTUE OF THE POWER AND 
AUTHORITY in us, the undersigned 
Trustees vested, under and by virtue of 
a trust deed executed by the Fayetteville 
Silk Mills Company, dated the ist day of 
October, 1930, which trust deed may be 
found entered of record in the Register’s 
Office of Lincoln County, Tennessee, in 
Trust Deed Book 63, page 89, we, the 
undersigned, will sell 
ON THE PREMISES, IN THE TOWN OF 
FAYETTEVILLE, 8TH CIVIL DISTRICT 
OF LINCOLN COUNTY, TENNESSEE, 
ON SATURDAY, the 28th DAY OF JULY, 

1934, at about 1:30 P. M., 

fo the highest bidder for cash, free from 
and in bar of the right of equity of re- 
demption, the lot. building and real es- 
tate, machinery, shafting, equipment and 
furniture and all of the property covered 
under and by virtue of the provisions of 
said trust deed, and being the roperty 
known as the Fayetteville Siik Mills 
property. located in said town of Fay- 
etteville, Tennessee, said sale being made 
for the purpose of satisfying the indebt- 
edness secured by said trust deed, and 
secured under and by virtue of the terms 
thereof, to which said trust deed refer- 
ence is here had for further particulars. 

Said property will be sold as a whole, 
and as one plant, and as directed by said 
trust deed. 

This the 12th day of eg 1934. 

J. MOORES, 
Cc. BAGLEY, 
DRYDEN, 
Trustees. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corpse 
U. &. Patent Office 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 
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DoMESTIOC ExPorT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
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Corron Goons 


New York.—-A moderately large volume of business 
was done in cotton goods last week. The higher prices 
were firmly held and further advances were named on 
some goods. The demand showed that buyers were more 
willing to pay higher prices. Present quotations are not 
reflecting replacement costs and a trend towards higher 
continues. 

Sales of print cloths reached a good total and. prices 
were higher. Sheetings were’ generally active at new 
prices. Following large sales of carded broadcloths, quo- 
tations on 100x60s were moved up to 94 cents. Larger 
business was also done in drills, twills and sateens. 

Business in wide goods for the manufacturing trades 
was not active. 

Fine gray cloth trading was scattered and done in larg- 
er volume than during recent weeks, except that the week 
before saw larger contracts placed. The more significant 
thing last week was the continued rising trend in prices 
Other cotton, such as combed 
filling sateens and combed twills were held for more, 
reflecting how low they were permitted to fall during 
weeks of relative neglect. The cotton cloth section cam? 
through with a substantial aggregate business done, most 
of it having gone to mills in smaller amounts. The calls 
for fancy cotton cloths were divided between combed and 
carded constructions at prices a little over 10'42c a yard 
gray for carded and from 15c up on seersuckers. The 
latter also sold in finer combed grades at from 24c to 
over 30c. 


The market for rayons shows the dress constructions 
now have the best of it. This is the season when fancy 
and plain weaves come in for consideration. Were the 
silk situation somewhat improved it would change the 
picture in the rayon division appreciably for the better. 

I nfinished lines, the demand for ginghams has con- 
tinued very strong. Mills are sold further ahead than for 
a long time past. The demand covers virtually all con- 
structions, 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s —...__. 45% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 65% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 87% 
Brown sheetings, yard 10 

Brown shéetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 8% 
Brown shéetings, standard 10%4 
18% 
Denims 15% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 9% 
Standard prints 7% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., 
| Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-The demand for cotton yarns has 
increased considerably and recent sales have accounted 
for a substantial poundage. Prices have been steadily on 
the up grade since the rise in cotton. Inquiry has been 
very broad, indicating that. the average buyer is now in 
need of yarn for fall production. 


The better grades of cotton sale yarn will duvtty re- 
sume their usual importance, it-is predicted in authorita- 
tive quarters here. Medium and ordinary grades are not 
satisfactory for the better grades of cotton merchandise, 
and in view of the intensely interesting situation in cot- 
ton, it is stated, should there have been any short-selling 
by spinners booking business at prices meaning certain 
loss. to them, it is believed likely there will be failure to 
deliver the yarn, causing a scramble for supplies among 
that part of the yarn market clientele which has been ac- 
customed to using high-grade standard yarns. 


Single combed yarns are receiving more attention, but 
continue in slow movement, sales said to be retarded by 
advances in prices since the beginning of July. Philadel- 
phia had quotations from the South this week of 40 to 

411 for single combed 30s. At least one spinner was 
quoting 36% cents for 22s and two cents less for 18s. It 


is felt in the yarn trade that underwear manufacturers: 


will be in the market shortly for single combed peelers. 

The list for mercerized yarns has been revised upward 
for coarse to medium counts, while some of the finer 
counts are found in lower brackets. Some of the mercer- 
izers report a fair movement against specifications a ply- 
ing to old contracts, some little new business Peorsigu: 2 
since last week. 


It is believed by most yarn men that cotton will go 
higher, partly due to artificial stimulation by the Govern- 
ment in obtaining reduction of cotton acreage, but also 
due in part to natural conditions which may yet lead to 
one of the shortest cotton crops since 1921. 

Recent sales have further reduced stocks. Curtailment 
of production continues to keep output on a reduced ba- 
sis. It is felt here that the fall outlook has improved a 
great deal in the past several weeks. 


12s 27% - 40s _..41 ~-44 
14s 2 28. «C- 40s ex 45 - 
16s 28%- 50s _.b1 
20s... 0. - Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- ply 
26s 33 «C« Rs - 
40s 41 12s 
Southern Sinkle 16s £9 
10s 97 - Carpet Yarns 
12s 27% Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
14s 2 - and 4-ply 2314 -24% 
20s 30. Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
32%- and 4-ply 26 - 
3446-85 White carpets, 8s, 3 
36s 39. - and 4-ply 26%-27% 
40s 41 -48 Part Waste insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply 
arps &s, 2, 3 and 4- ply 22. 
26%-._.. 10s, 2, 3 and 4- “ply 94% 
108 12s, 2-ply 2444-26 
86s, 2-ply 
12s 27% -_. 208 2914-30 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning §{ 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U.8: P.O 


IF iTS PAPER | 
lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO, 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request wil! tell 
} you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


37R West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I: 
W. T. Smith James Warr 


4 
QAVELE 
3 ~ 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver-. 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 


parts of materials, and believe this guide will 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny. N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechlier, 2107 E. 7th S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; ‘Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bildg., William Par- 
ker, Mer.: . Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr. Mer.;: 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bide. 

G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, ‘Mer.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide.. F. W. 
Stevens, Maer.; Richmond, Va., Plectric 
Bidg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchange Bide Orth. 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., “Frost National 
Bank Bid BHarl R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
415 ‘Sage ton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie S8t.. 
McCaregar, ‘Mer.; Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp., 
$0 Rockefeller Plaza. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Hadd , Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 1 Church St.. 
New York “eA Sou. Rep., R. J Mebane. 
Asheville, N 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc., Providence, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. M Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton. R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex. : R. . Buck. Jr., 16 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 

‘Ashworth Bros., Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. Green- 
ville. S. C.: 216 Central Ave.. 8 W. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Suprly 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atianta Brush Co.. Atianta. Ga T C. 
Perkins. Pres. and Treas.: Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney. Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, nt. Carolinas and Vir- 
William C erkins, Rep Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.: Emile 
LeClaire, A. P. Robert, Atlanta Office: 
Ww. W. Greer, P. O. Box 336, Greenville, 
8. C. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Tl. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville. 8. 
c.. J. H. Spencer. Mar. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 30th St., 
Chicago, tll. N. C. and C. Rep... Enegi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidzg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.. H. L. Slever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto Spartanbure. 8. 
& R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St.. Macon, 

a. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J Moore, 
Woodside “agg. Greenville, 8. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, riffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Brever Electric Mfg. Co., 862 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, fl. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., 
Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, 

4 Sons Co. 
delphia, Sou. Office, Bidg , 
Chariotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Cam a Ce., John, 76 Hudson Bt 
New Yerk City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 


W., Phila- 


prove of real value to our 


P. O,. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C 


Stee! Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co., tInc., Greenwich and Morton 


St., New York City Sou. Offices, 619 E. 


Washington St., Greensboro. N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep... W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Clinton Co., Clinton. iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., inc., Green- 
ville, 8. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles. Sr.. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 


Jr., 228 Sprin st.. 8. W.. P O Box 466, 
Atlanta, tocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batters 
Place, New York City Sou Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Stocks carried at conven‘ent poitnta 


Crompton 4& Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. 301 8S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte. N. C. S. B. Stoner Mer. 

Dar Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries. P O. Box 
$43, Greenville, S. C.; Chas L. Ashley, P. 
O. Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Ce.. Detroit. Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte Elec- 
tric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro. N. C. 
Sou. Reps., . B. Spencer, Rox 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.: R. B Smbree. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. N. Darrin. Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth &t., 
S. W., Atlanta. Ga. W MM. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg. 8. C.. Clare H. Draper. Jr. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. t., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.;: 
D. ewman, Asst. Mer.; EB. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer. -Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R, Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. ; B. R. Dabba, 
John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Provident Bld 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. Cc; J. M. Howard, 1385 
8. Spring St., Concord. N. C.;: W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt.., Columbus, Ga.: 
J: A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay - 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum &t.. 
Milwaukee in Salen Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1616 Bryan St.. Dallas. Tex. JB. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg., Atlanta. Wa: J. Taylor. 339 
Bloom 8t., Baltimore. Md.: H N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 23rd St N., Birmingham. 
Ala.; L. EB. Kinney. 314 ‘Pan American 
Bidg., New Orleans. La 


Eaten, Paul 218 Johnaton B 
Charlotte, N. C. oe 


ass u. Rep eorge F. Bahan, P.O. 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. 


Engineering Sales Co., 60 { 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. A 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ala.—Walter Y. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. C., 8. C., Va.—B. Glil- 


ert 1000 w. Morehead St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t.. 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gasto 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 
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Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Co., 601 Builders 
Bi Charlotte, 


Generat Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Svu Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B 
A. Stigen, Mgr. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta, Ga., BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. li. Alston, Megr.; Char- 

P. Coles, Mer.; Dallas. 
ia T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston. 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B 
F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,. W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. orth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer. Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: outsville, 
ar .B.M rick, Mgr.; Memphis. Tenn.., 

G. O. McFaria ane, Mgr.; Nashville. Tenn.. 
J. H. Barksdale, “~— ‘New Orleans La.. 
B. Willard, Mer. ichmond, Va.. J. W 
Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex.. 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta 


Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex W 
F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex. F C 
Bunker. Mer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank FE Keener 
187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta “a CC N 


Knapp. Commercial Bank Bide (har 


lotte, N. C 


Goodrich, 8B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. !nc.. The 
Akron. ©. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick 25 - 
207 Tth St., Charlotte. 
Eckels 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 713-716 Linden Ave 
Memphis. Tenn.: T. F. Stringer 500-4 
Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans. la - 
Champion. 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport 
La.: Paul Stevens. 1609-11 First Ave WN 
Rirmingham, Ala.: B 8S. Parker Jr Cor 
W Jackson and Oak Sta... Knoxville 
Tenn: BE. W. Sanders, 209 Rroadwav 


Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1226-81 


Broad 8t.. Richmond. Va.: C. Pve 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester. Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis. Graton & 
Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
Pa.: D. A, Ahlistrand, 1271 N. Mornineside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 1165 S. lith St., St. Louts. 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.: H. L. Cook. 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce &t.. 
Dallas, Tax. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co.. Montgomery, Ala.: Me- 
Gowin-Lyons Hawe. & Supply Co.. Mo- 
bile, Ala.: C. C. foi Woodside 
Bldg. Annex. Greenville, 8. Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston. Came- 
ron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville. F'a.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, F'a.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa. F'la.: 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tar- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battev 
Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: Columbue 
Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Cn. 
Dallas. Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas. 
Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Chariotte. 
N. C.: Keith-Simmons Co.. Nashville. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Tenn.: 
Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.: Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson. Tenn.: EF. D Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co., New Orleans. La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co... 
N.C. Geo. A. MecFetters. Mer Salee Ren 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3024 Greena- 
horo, 


Hart Products Corp., 1449 PRroadway 
New York City Sou. Rene 
Lehrer, Box 234, T 
Dantel, Textile Supply Co.. N 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H 4&4 B American Machine Co Paw. 
tucket. R. Sou. Office... 216 The Citizens 
and Southern National Rank Ride a? 
lanta. Ga.. J C. Martin. Aet Rockingham 
N Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne WN J 
Rou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co P 
Box 520. Charlotte. N. C 


Houghton Co... E. F.. 2440 W Somerset 
St.. Philadelphia. Pa Sou Salee Ver 
J. Waldron. 614 Firet National Rark 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N C Sou Rena J A 
Brittain. 722 S. 27th Place Birmingham 
Ala.: Porter H. Rrown. P © Fou 4654 
Chattanooga. Tenn: G F Pavia 418 N 
Third St. Louta Mo... for New Or- 


leans, La.: J. M Keith P © Rew 4848 
Greensboro, N. ¢C.: R. J Maxwell 626 
Rhodes Haverty Blde.. Atianta Ga: DO . 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


at 

- 
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Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer &t., 
Buston, Massa. Sou. HKep., Jas. BE. Taylor, 
P. QO. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mtg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St.. 8. W., Atlanta, Ga. Guy L. Ceichor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., EB. M. Terryberry, 20% 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 3i.. ash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor. Jr., At- 
lanta Office, 

Ave., B u. HKep., alter 

M. Failor, 939, Charlotte. N. C. 

ine., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Kepsa., 
J. Alfred Lechier, 3107 E. 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohio. 


Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. OQ. Box 897, 


Greensboro, IN. Sees Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs tag © Co., &. H., Danieison, Conn 
Sou. Rep., W. irving Bullard, Treas. 
Charlotte, 'N, C, u. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, C.; Vis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill) Bupply Cwo., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, C., 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 


Industrial Supply Co.,’Clinton. 8S. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8 Soutr- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenvlile 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.. 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Suppl) 
Co., ‘Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Loulsville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson. N J Sou 
Carolina Specialty Co.. Charlotte. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus. © Sou 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide... Greenville. 
S C., Daniel H. Wallace Sou Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville. 8 C.. Charlotte. 
N. C., N.C. Sou Rep. Claude 
B. ler, O. Box 1883. ‘ireenvilie. 8B C.: 
Luke J. ‘Gastile 615 N Church St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.;: F. MM. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and S C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Lyon Metal Products, tnc., Aurora, I). 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep... Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N c 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Ov. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices and Reps.. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;: Alabame—Annieton An 
niston Co.; Birmingham. Crandal 
Eng. Co. Special Agent): Birmingham. 
Long- dw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & PBark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 


; Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 


Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. : 
DeTreville (Specia) Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, 
T. 8S. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Blizabeth City Iron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe, Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
©o.3 Raleigh, Lision Supply Co.; Wilming- 


ton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 


Shelby Supply Co.; Winston- Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. 
The Cameron &' Barkley Co.: Clinton. In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan - 
burg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
Chattanooga Belting & 
Johnson City. Summers Hdw. 

noxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.. J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St.. Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen. EH. Olney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 North 80th 
St., Birmingham. Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 3619 
27th Piace S., Birmingham, Ala.: R. T. 
Rutherford, 1213 Harding Place, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


National Ol! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Bou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 
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N. C.; G. H. Small, 810 Sixth St., N. B., 
Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
enn 


National Ring Traveler Co., 267 W. Ex- 
change 8t., Providence, 8. |. Sou. Office 
and arehouse, 181 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Bou. Agt., ©. D. Taylor, Gaft- 

Sou. R L. E. Taylor, Box 
273, Atlanta, Ga. ; tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.3 Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann 4&4 Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte Spartanburg, 8. 
ville, 


gt gee Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 


8. Rep., neering Sales 
Co., 601 "Bullders’ Bidg., arlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 ee Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. C. and 8. er Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Bdwin W. Kiumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., B. J. Payne, Mgr. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. €., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. H. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Belifower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. 
a 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Bou. Offices, Atlanta, Ua., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 


oe Mfg. Co., Box 1014, Sanford, 


Seydel Chemica! Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O; Sou. Reps.: BE. H. Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 168 BE. 
Main S8t., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. O. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main 8t., Winston- Salem, N. 

W. B. McLeod, 246 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Wa.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta.. Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Patersun. N. J. 
Bou. Rep., lina Speciality Co., Char- 


lotte, N. C. 


Sotucl Corp., 123 Georgia Arve... Provi- 
dence, R. L u. Rep., Bugene 4. Adams. 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Standard Cenveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and 8. C. Rep. Engineering 
no Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stanle The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. . _ ce and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Bou. Rep.. Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte. N,. C. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and lg. 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 


O. and Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., inc., 235 Madison 

Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 

'Bldg.. Chariotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
gr. 

Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 68. C. 


Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte. N. C.. 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office. Juhnaton Bidg., 
Charlotte, 


Textile Sho . The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. BE. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. 8 .Bobbin Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga, (Jor- 
dan Div. Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Saler 
Megr., Monticello, Ga. | 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
= Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. Traveler Co., 169 Aborn 8t., 
‘Providence l. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, Pp. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 


— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office. Room 1401. Woodside Bids. 
Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providance, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock roon: 
at 1387 8S. Marietta St... Gastonia, N. C, 


also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788.-Inverness Ave., 
N.B., Atianta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charictte, 
C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 
WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 


nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N..C., W. H. Porcher and R. 1. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. a Reps., M. homas, Charlotte 
0 I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. 
Office. 


Whitineville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029 B. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


are Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t., 
Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


Dun’s Reports Retail Sales 


Gained 10% Last Week 


While retail sales the past week fall 
somewhat below expectations, volume 
was bolstered by successful clearance 
promotions, particularly in _light- 
weight wearing apparel textiles and 
housewares, with the total rising 8 to 
10 per cent above the comparitive 
figures of 1933, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. For the first two weeks of 


July, retail sales were 10 to 15 per 


cent larger than during the same peri- 
od a year ago, showing that consumer 
demand still is broadening, despite 
the sharp gains that were recorded 
last July. 

Vacation goods, cotton yard goods 
and dresses, and sports wear continue 
among the learedrs in retail distribu- 
tion. Sales of children’s dresses are 
running nearly double last year’s 
total. There has been a seasonal lull 
in the demand for jewely but a rather 
sharp upswing is expected next month 
Dresses and suits for women and 
misses continue in strong demand 
while sales of footweear and sport 
shoes are larger by 20 to 30 per cent 
than at this time a year ago. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 


ARAGON-BALDWIN CoTToN Mitt EMPLOYEES 
PROGRESSIVE. 


Immediately on entering this village, one is impressed 
with the civic pride and spirit of the operatives, as ex- 
pressed in pretty home surroundings. When people plant 
and grow flowers and trees and gardens, you can just 
mark it down that they are high type and dependable. 

Messrs. Miller Cook, R. J. Barrett, R. E. Stokes, and 
Mrs. Lellie Lowery have particularly beautiful flower 
yards. W. M. Collins and two sons, living side by side 
on the same street, seem trying to beat each other in hav- 
ing things attractive around their homes. 

Superintendent R. V. Revels is especially pleased with 
his Efficiency Club,:composed of all the key men, which 
embraces overseers, second hands and section men of all 
departments. That they are interested in themselves 
was evidenced in the way they read textile publications. 
The Textile Bulletin is a favorite with around 30 sub- 
scribers among the key men. All the section men on 
second shift weaving were promoted from weaving to 
loom fixing, and four smash hands are all the time on the 
job, learning up. When one is promoted to fixing, an- 
other is put on smash job to learn up. 

And my! this mill has a golf course with 35 members 
and can they plug that evasive ball? Oh, boy! And a 
ball team that makes ‘em sit up and take notice. Aragon 
Mill folks are not down in the dumps and trying to find 
fault with everything in general. 


THe Rock HILL QUARTETTE 


Yes, the quartette that has thrilled thousands of radio 
fans as they broadcast over WBT every Saturday for the 


; popular barn dance program, are every one Amazon Mill 


operatives. It gave the writer a real thrill to meet some 
of them. They are W. M. Lowery, ]. G. Lowery, L. F. 
Crocker and H. L. Shaw. If mill villages over the South 
could get their talented operatives before the public, 
many would be astounded to find that vocal and instru- 
mental music, art and oratory and other educational ad- 
vantages are just as popular in our textile communities as 
anywhere else. 
THe Key MEN Wuo Reap THE BULLETIN 

R. V. Revels, W. M. O’Daniel, superintendent; H. M. 
Belk, J. A. Ford, A. N. Hawkins, L. K. Jones, J. B. 
Threatt and B. H. Moore, overseers; second hands, sec- 
tion men and loom fixers comprise a nice group; A. Q. 
Blackmon, E. D. Collins, S$. C. Curtis, W. R. Curtis, 
L. P. Faulkenberry, Jim Flowers, W. B. Garris, Lee How- 
ard, B. H. Hutto, C. H. Kennington, W. M. Lowery, 
W. F. Olney, R. L. Orr, L. W. Phillips, B. H. Porter, 
Chas. Railey, W. S. Roberts, H. L. Shaw, Luther Sims 
and C, W. Steele. 


DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 


BEAVER MILLs, or BEAveR-Lots Mitts, Makes Broap- 
CLOTHS, SATEENS, PONGEES AND ‘TWILLs. 


This is a place we always like to visit; Superintendent 
T. W. Haddle, Jr., and all his overseers just bubble over 
with good humor and keep everyone around them a 


Stranger to “blues.” 


The overseers are W. A. Burns, carder and spinner; 
E. E. Marchant, weaver; L. A. White, cloth room; O. N. 
Blair, roll covering, and A. J, Cheek, master mechanic. 

On second shift, the overseers are R. J. Brannon, card- 
er; W. H. Burns, spinner, and C. J. Long, weaver. 

L. M. Carroll, assistant superintendent, is a likable 
young man and is sure to make good. We happened 
there about noon, and was invited out to lunch, but did 
not have time to stay. 


LaFAYETTE, GA. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION. 


W. H. Hardeman, division manager and superintend- 
ent, was for many years overser weaving at Newberry 
Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., where the writer was for 
around fifteen years a weaver. LaFayette people were 
not long in finding out his worth, and now that man is 
into about everything of importance in that city, and his 
charming wife is just as popular as he is. They have 
been here five years or more and have a beautiful home 
on the main street of the city proper. 

We already had several of the key men on our sub- 
scription list here, but secured some renewals and a new 
one that we are very proud of. Among them are E. H. 


Anderson, overseer of the spinning room; J. W. Byars, 


overseer the cloth room; O. H. Hurston, overseer the 
weaving room, Mr. Hardeman, and others. 

Like all the Consolidated Textile Corporation plants, 
this is a splendid mill, and the product is broadcloth and 


drill. According to our Directory, this mill has 20,000 


spindles and 462 looms. 

The president is F. K. Rupprecht, of New York City: 
the vice-president is Allan F. Johnson, of Lynchburg, 
Va.; buyer, E. S. Tennant, of Spartanburg, S. C. 


LAFAYETTE MILLs 


This pretty mill has 14,112 spindles and 327 looms, on 
jeans and drills. . All the officials are on the spot. W. A. 
Enloe, president; W. E. McKown, treasurer; J. M. Pat- 
ton, secretary; Robert S. Steele, superintendent. 

The key men here were all getting our paper, except 
M. C. Smith, overseer the cloth room, and A. L. Smith, 


overseer weaving, and we had the pleasure of adding their 
names to our list. 
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One of the most lovely weddings ever witnessed in La- 
Fayette was that of the superintendent’s daughter, Laura 
Frances Steele, and F. C. Shepard, of Moultrie, Ga., 
which was solemnized June 20th. 

Mr. Steele, did you miss your Textile Bulletin? The 
writer had not seen that issue till that day on your desk, 
looked through it and absent-mindedly carried it away; 
did not know it till too far away to return it, and hope 
you will forgive me. Hope you had already finished it, 
or that you had no trouble borrowing one. | 

Overseers at this mill are C. E. Willis, carder; A has 
Eller, spinner; A. L. Smith, weaver; M. C. Smith, cloth 
room, and W. S. Dill, master mechanic. 


-GLENDALBE, S. 


D. E. Converse Co. 


The D. E. Converse Company, located at Glendale, is 
one of the oldest textile plants in the South and has an 
interesting history. 

The first plant at Glendale, a yarn mill, was built in 
1833 by a Dr. Bivings and the site was then known as 
Bivingsville. He sold the mill to John Bomar, who later 
took the late D. E. Converse, a Canadian, into partner- 
ship with him in 1856. Mr. Converse volunteered for 
service in the Confederate Army during the Civil War, 
but the Confederacy sent him back to the mill in order 
that he might operate it during the war and turn part of 
the output over to the army. The mill was reorganized 
by Mr. Converse after the war and named the D. E. 
Converse Company, which title it still bears. It was 
enlarged in 1903 when the second mill was built. 

Has 37,400 SprnpLes 

The mill now has a total of 37,400 spindles and 950 
looms. 

The officials of the mill are: J. Choice Evans, presi- 
dent; S. J. DuPre, treasurer; Lindsay Swofford, paymas- 
ter; John DuPre, office. 

R. F, Bagwell is superintendent of the mill and the 
overseers are A. A. Brown, carding; H. B. White, weav- 
ing; W. F. Rogers, spinning: B. H. Fowler, cloth: 4. T. 
Varner, master mechanic. 

The plant employs a total of 475 employees and has 
151 houses in the village. 

The Glendale School, owned by the mill, was erected 
at a cost of $40,000 and has seven teachers, with Mrs. 
F, D. Murray as principal. 

A community building is the center of activities in the 
village with Mrs. Emma Cudd as director. 

Two churches are located in the village with the Rev. 
Mr. Tomlinson as pastor of the Methodist and the Rev. 
Mr. Lanier as pastor of the Baptist. 

Glendale has a fine baseball park and is a member of 
the Mid-County Textile League.Spartanburg Herald. 


LINDALE, GA. 


PEPPERELL Mrc. Co., ALway ProcressivE—A New Dyer 
House Gornc Up To Be Eourprep Latest 
Mopet MACHINERY. 


There is no place where the writer feels more at home 
than at Lindale. A smile from Mrs. Blakely, the tele- 
phone operator in the mill office, makes the sun shine on 
a cloudy day. While waiting, there are comfortable seats 
and plenty fascinating reading matter on the big table, 
to help one pass the time pleasantly. There are Pepper- 
ell products on display—sheets and pillow cases in pastel 
shades, baby blankets, etc., that are as pretty as pictures. 
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And the waiting room is altogether a charming place to 
relax in. 

And this is one place where one is not forgotten and 
left to wait indefinitely. Mrs. Blakely soon paves the 
way for an interview with the inimitable Captain Meikle- 
ham, agent, and here we find another charming lady, his 
secretary, Mrs. Hand. Captain Meikleham is one of the 
best informed gentlemen we know, and we always learn 
something from him. - He is one man who has the confi- 
dence and loyal support of his people to an amazing ex- 
tent. He is interested in them individually and collec- 
tively, and they go to him with all kinds of problems and 
never fail to get a sympathetic audience. There never 
has been and never will be but one Captain Harry Meik- 
leham. 


THe New House 


A new dye house, 50 feet wide, 325 feet long and three 
stories high, has been erected back of the mills, in be- 
tween two projecting wings of the big manufacturing 


plant. It will be equipped with the very latest and best - 


modern machinery for indigo dyeing. Denims, cham- 
brays, canton flannels, suiting, pants goods, etc., are 
turned out in large quantities of Pepperell brand prod- 
ucts. “Pepperell” means quality, and careful sheppers 
know it. 

There is always improvements going on here, in and 
out of the mills. Two sanforizing machines, two K.B.A. 
generators and automatic stokers in the boiler room, are 
among late additions to the equipment. “Jamestown,” 
the new village, with its pretty homes of different styles, 
are surrounded with shrubbery, flowers and other evi- 
dences of refined taste and artistic temperament. ‘The 
old village has more shade trees and is as pretty and 
comfortable as can be—nicely painted homes, pretty sur- 
roundings and everything everywhere absolutely clean. 

Village welfare is the first and last thought of Miss 
May Young, supervisor, and she believes in prevention 
rather than cure. Cleanliness is essential to good health 
and good citizenship, and few have accomplished such 
wonders as this little welfare lady who is busy all the 
time visiting among the people and helping them in many 
ways in a tactful manner that has won a place in their 
hearts. 


First Arp OFFICES IN THE MILL 


Two nurses are in charge of first aid departments in 
the mill,’and the slightest scratch or cut must be imme- 
diately looked after. This is a strict rule. Miss Wilkins 
is in charge of first shift, and Mrs. VanTassell is on sec- 
ond shift. Refreshment wagons with sandwiches, milk, 
cold drinks, etc., go through every department of the 
mills every two hours. 


EGAN, GA. 


Martet Mitt ts RUNNING AGAIN AFTER Lonc BEING 


IDLE. 


T. W. Haddle, Jr., of Douglasville, is superintendent 
of this mill also, which at present is like all others, cur- 
tailing. We wish the NRA would cut that cur’s tail slam 
off and get down to business again. 

At this mill we found several old friends—among them 
being J. W. Balentine, overseer weaving, who was ap- 
pointed by Superintendent Haddle to “help Aunt Becky 
see the folks.” Some had gone home. E. G. McDade, 
card grinder, and W. R. Kelley, cloth man, signed on the 
dotted line, as did Mr. Balentine. Drill and twills are 
made here. 

H. C. Dresser, of New York, is general manager of this 
and the mill at Douglasville. 


WANTED—Position overhauling in weav- 
ing; can handle Draper or Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. H. L. S., care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer’ weaving, 
plain and fancy. Nine years’ experi- 
ence, now employed with a good com- 
pany, but would like to change. Will 
£0 anywhere. Married and strictly bus- 
iness. Can give best of references. E. 
lL. M., care Textile Bulletin. 


Greater Demand For 
Textiles Noted Now 


New York — Better demand f or 
primary textiles in the past few weeks 
is looked upon in some trade circles as 
marking the start of increasing activ- 
ity in fabric manufacturing in coming 
months, 

Textile trade sharply in 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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BASEBALL PLAYERS 


We are in touch with several high 
school baseball players who wish to 
get jobs and play baseball this 
summer. We will be pleased to 
furnish to mill teams the names 
and addresses of such boys. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


the second puarter of this year, with 
production falling 30 per cent below 
the 1933 period, according to the 
Standard Statistics Company, in the 
first quarter of the year, on the other 
hand, relatively favorable conditions 
prevailed. For the full half-year total 
output is estimated at 20 per cent 
below the 1933 months. 


As an offset to the reduced state 


A fare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


. for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied : 


Round Trip Tickets .... . 

. » for each mile traveled . .. return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ...... 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including 
Drawing Room and Open Section 


Compartment, 
Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
3 Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


Traffic Manager 


FRANK L JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


R. H. Graham, Division Passenger Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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of production, consumer demand has 
been maintained fairly well, it was 
said inentories have tended to de- 
cline and, on a phisical basis, are of 
small proportions. 


A more conservative attitude on the 
part of retailers has been evident gen- 
erally. The index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board for department store 
sales and stocks shows, for instance, 
that inventories are now lagging be- 
hind sales on a seasonablly adjusted 
basis, whereas toward the end of 
1933, stocks were being built up to a 
point well in advance of actual dis- 
tribution. 


The textile trade was one of the 
first to show any appreciable recov- 
ery from depression. A year ago con- 
ditions were booming. Manufacturers 
took advantage of the lowest prices 
for raw materials in many years to 
increase production to a high level. 
Their earnings for the year profited 
notably from rising inventory values. 


While earnings this year are not 
expected to equal the 1933 results, it 
is pointed out that, should the cur- 
rent improvement in demand for tex- 
tlles continue into the fall, most of 
the leading manufacturers ought to 
have reasonbly satisfactory profits. 


Competition between silk and rayon 
producers is a factor expected to pre- 
vent either industry from enjoying the 
maximum success of past years. Many 
silk manufacturers have ventured in- 
to the rayon field in order to obtain 
a share of this relatively new trade. 


Raw silk prices have recently been 
near the lowest levels on record. This 
resulted partly from the competition 
of rayon companies and. partly from 
the depreciation of the Japanese yen. 
Most of the silk used in this country 
comes from Japan, and silk consti- 
tutes America’s largest single import 
commodity. 


Cannon Mills Get Contract 
For 50,680 Huck Towels 


Philadelphia—Cannon Mills was 
awarded the contract to supply Army 
Quartermaster Corps with 50,680 
huck towels for Chicago delivery at 
11.75c; 41,250 turkish towels for 
same point at 28.24c and 11,875 
turkish for San Francisco at 30.98c. 
Muscogee Manufacturing Company 
will supply 36,000 huck, Chicago at 
11.25c; Regal Equipment Company 
19,700 huck to Eighth Corps at 
11.88c and 24,953 to San Francisco 
at 11.88c: Georgia Kincad Mills9,- 
375 turkish to Eighth Corps at 
29.75c. Bids were opened July 18. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury je Mass. 


Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

KING Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Seydel-Woolley 


GREATER 
PRODUCTION 


Auto-lubricated Rings pay big dividends 


in woolen mill 


A Middle States worsted mill reports that their large 
installation of Eadie Oil-lubricated Rings has increased 
the production of their twisters 50%. . They also state 
that fly is about 90% less. 

The DIAMOND FINISH Eadie rirg is THE auto-lubri- 
cated ring, lubricated ALL AROUND the circumference 
with the right quantity and quality of oil. No wonder the 
boss is smiling! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Wiimemm Twister Rings since 1873 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN KE. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 1726 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Now—No Extra Fare 
On Trains Nos. 37 and 38 


On June 28, 1934, extra fare between New York, 
| New Orleans and intermediate stations was with- 


drawn. 


High-class sleeping car equipment and convenient 
schedules will be continued with the addition of 


comfortable coach accommodations. 


Ask Ticket Agents about greatly reduced fares 


and sleeping car reservations. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


PRINTING. 
All Kinds of 

MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
| | Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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WOW! wHar a 
BAWLING OUT THE 
WEAVER GAVE 
THE FINISHER 
ABOUT YOUR PEBBLE 


YES— AND (T 
REALLY WASNT 
HIS FAULT .. 


(LC TELL YOU... 


.« THE MAN WHO THREW MY YARN DLON'T 
CONSIDER THE SOAKING TREATMENT VERY 
IMPORTANT. HE USED A FORMULA FOR 


FINE CREPE, WHILE 1 WAS DUE TO BEA 
CANTON 


JUST GIVE \T THE SAME 
TREATMENT AS THE LAST LOT 


4. NATURALLY WHEN |} CAME TO THE . 
BOIL-OFF 1 JUST WOULDN'T CREPE UP RIGHT, 
THOUGH THEY BOILEO AND BOILED ... 


OF ALL THE 
D---X2}!! 


. SO THEY TORTUREO ME ON THAT 
EMGOSSING MACHINE FOR AWHILE 
ANO HOPED (’0 GET BY... 


4i 
WELL , MAYBE 
i__}LOOK GOOO ENOUGH 


. THE FINISHER KNEW 1 WAS BAD, | 
GUT HE CION'T KNOW WHY. wi 


SH 
I'D HAD THE RIGHT START IN LIFE ! 


TOO BAD YOUR THROWSTER 
DiON'T FOLLOW THE 

SPECIALIZED NOPCO 
SOAKING TREATMENTS 


FOR OUR 
LITERATURE ON THESE 
TREATMENTS ..- ANO 
: PROFIT THROUGH OUR 


EXPERIENCE 


QC)uR contact with the throwing industry has enabled us 

to develop rayon soaking treatments for practically any 
type of rayon and cloth construction. If you are throwing 
coarse, fine, sheet, flat or special crepes, don’t miss sending 
for this literature. It will help you with your problem. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon. 
National Oil Products Co. 

HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Institute 
Please send me the free Rayon Soaking literature. 


Name 


Company 
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